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GOOD  COUNSEL, 


"  NOW,  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox, 
*•  instead  of  cutting  that  stick  to  pieces, 
and  spoiling  a  good  knife,  as  you  are  of  an 
age  to  do  something,  try  if  you  cannot 
make  yourself  useful." 

"  Oh  yes,  Mamma,  I  should  like  that 
very  well — what  shall  I  do  r" 

"  Why,  you  know  the  poor  boy  that  we 
employed  to  weed  the  garden,  is  taken  ill : 
you  might  help  to  clear  away  the  weeds  ; 
and  when  he  is  well,  he  will  thank  you, 
and  you  will  have  the  pleasure  of  having 
done  a  good  action ;  as  I  cannot  stop  his 
pay,  and  I  do  not  like  to  see  my  flowers 
choked  up." 

"But,  Mamma,"  replied  Henry,  "you 
know  I  never  did  this  sort  of  work  ;  and  I 
am  not  a  poor  boy,  nor  a  gardener," 


"I  thought  you  wished  to  be  useful  ;-~- 
so,  because  the  work  is  not  to  your  mind, 
you  will  not  do  it:  you  may  not  always 
have  it  in  your  power  to  choose  ;  and  you 
do  npt  know  the  advantage  of  making 
yourself  useful. 

"I  will  tell  you  what  happened  at  the 
village  of  Hendon.  There  were  two  boys 
residing  there,  about  your  own  age  :  one 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  whose 
eountry-house  was  there:  the  other  was 
a  gardener's  son,  and  used  to  help  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  employed  to  work  in  the 
grounds  of  the  merchant. 


"  This  boy,  whose  name  was  James  Wil- 
son, was  diligent  and  good-tempered,  will- 
ing to  do  whatever  he  was  set  about ;  anil 


-,  learned  many  tilings.  He 
would  sometimes  assist  the  carpenter,  and 
could  handle  a  saw  or  a  plane  tolerably 
weil.  With  this  disposition,  I  need  not 
loll  you  that  he  was  a  great  favourite. 

"  William  Somers,  because  he  was  the 
son  of  a  rich  man,  was  told  by  the  ser- 
vants, (who  knew  no  better,)  that  he  was 
to  be  a  gentleman,  and  not  work,  but  ride 
about  all  day  on  a  line  horse,  see  fine 
sights,  and  wear  fine  clothes. 

"  This  language  he  had  been  used  to 
hear,  when  he  was  very  young;  and  his 
uncle,  who  was  very  fond  of  him,  inculca- 
ted much  the  same  notions.  A  whip  be- 
came his  favourite  toy  ;  and,  now  that  he 
was  of  an  age  to  be  better  employed,  he 
•was  seldom  without  one  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  used  to  go  about,  smacking  and 
lashing  whatever  came  in  his  way. 

"Jame«?  Wjlfeon  had  a  little  dog,  which 
used  to  follow  him  into  the  grounds,  and 
would  lie  on  his  clothes  while  he  was  at 
work,  and  remain  very  quiet. 

"William  Somers  would  often  come  in- 
to the  garden  while  James  was  busy,  and 
would  find  fault,  or  give  directions,' with- 
out knowing  any  thing  about  the  matter  : 
he  would  also  make  use  of  taunting:  speech- 
es, and  jeer  at  the  ragged  dress  of  poor 
James,  who  took  no  notice,  but  went  on 
with  his  work ;  until  one  day  that  Will- 
iam attempted  to  use  his  whip  on  the  dog. 


v.  hen  iiie  gardener's  son  seized  it,  and  in 
the  struggle  it  was  broke,  and  young  Will- 
iam thrown  on  the  ground,  who,  finding 
himself  not  strong  enough  for  his  adversa- 
ry, went  into  the  house,  and  complained 
to  his  mother,  telling  tke  story  his  own 


o 
way. 


"  The  poor  boy  was  dismissed  from  the 
grounds ;  and  as  that  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  be  of  use  to  his  father,  he 
was  obliged  to  send  him  to  sea,  it  being 
the  wish  of  the  lad  himself. 

"  Here  his  good  temper  and  willingness' 
to  be  of  use,  soon  made  him  friends :  he 
became  an  excellent  seaman  ;  and  his  cap- 
tain was  heard  to  say,  that  James  would 
one  day  distinguish  himself,  and  might 
perhaps  obtain  the  command  of  a  ship. 

"In  the  mean  time,  William  had  gone 
through  the  routine  of  school  education, 
as  most  boys  do,  who  are  possessed  of  the 
notion  that  they  shall  have  little  occa- 
sion for  it.  It  was  sufficient,  he  thought, 
that  lie  could  sign  his  name  to  an  order 
on  his  banker,  and  that  he  could  read 
the  common  tracts  and  pamphlets  of  the 
day. 

"  He  had,  as  the  servants  foretold,  rode 
fine  horses,  seen  fine  sights,  and  worn  fine 
clothes;  but  for  any  useful  purpose,  he 
was  totally  unfit. 

'•'  He  was,  however,  called  to  business 
«ooner  than  he  imagined.  ,IIis  father,  from 
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great  ventures,  had  met  with  great  losses, 
•which,  preying  on  his  spirits,  had  injured 
his  health  ;  and  his  son,  now  Mr.  William 
Somers,  was  obliged  to  take  a  voyage  to 
India,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  father's  affairs,  and  set- 
tling some  important  arrangements.  By 
one  of  those  chances  which  sometimes  hap- 
pen, young  Somers  took  his  passage  on 
board  the  ship  in  which  James  Wilson  was 
a  seaman. 

"  William  Somers  held,  what  is  called,  a 
high  rank  in  society  :  his  situation  gave 
him  consequence  in  his  own  opinion,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  most  others.  His  meet- 
ing with  James  was  rather  embarrassing, 
occasioned  by  the  pride  of  his  station,  and 
shame  for  having  done  him  an  injustice. 

"James  Wilson  was  not  without  his 
share  of  pride,  but  it  was  of  another  kind  : 
it  was  the  pride  of  independence  and  con- 
scious usefulness. 

"  The  recollection,  however,  of  former 
times,  would  have  subdued  that  pride,  and 
probably  induced  them  to  acknowledge 
each  other  before  the  end  of  the  voyage  ; 
but  a  circumstance  took  place,  which 
brought  them  together  much  sooner  than 
was  expected. 

"The  vessel  had  been  delayed  by  con- 
trary winds,  and  was  driven  considerably 
out  of  her  r.ourse,  and  by  that  means  was 
m.nch  straitened  for  provisions  and  water. 


but  still  more  for  the  latter, — when  they 
fortunately  discovered  land. 

"The  captain  thought  it  expedient  to 
make  towards  it,  and  see  if,  bj  any  chance, 
they  could  supply  themselves. 

"  The  chief  mate,  who  had  been  long  i?i 
the  service,  was  aware  of  the  danger  and 
uncertainty  of  the  expedition.  The  cap- 
tain (a  young  man)  persisted  in  his  reso- 
lution:  their  conversation  was  apart,  and 
therefore  not  overheard  by  any  of  the 
ship's  crew.  The  boat  was  manned,  and 
James  was  ordered  to  conduct  the  enter- 
prize.  Mr.  Somers  was  desirous,  of  get- 
ting on  shore,  and  with  his  fowling-piece. 


accompanied  the  party.    They  entered  bj 
a  ci'edi;  or  iniet  of  water,  and  lauded  .7, 
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many  of  the  men  as  was  thought  neces- 
-ary,  leaving  the  rest  to  take  care  of  the 
boat. 

"Mr.  Somers  and  James,  for  the  first 
lime,  exchanged  civilities.  The  face  of  the 
country  was  unequal,  the  verdure  fresh, 
and  the  woods  rose  in  great  abundance. — 
Every  care  was  taken  to  guard  against 
surprise,  as  the  character  of  the  natives 
was  unknown. 

"  The  business  of  the  expedition  enga- 
ged the  attention  of  James  and  his  party  ; 
sport,  that  of  Mr.  Somers.  First  keeping 
to  the  borders,  he  afterwards  entered  the 
wood,  and  was  too  eagerly-  employed  to 
mark  the  way,  or  use  the  ^precautions  a- 
greed  upon. 

"The  signal  was  now  made  for  return- 
ing to  the  boat,  which  was  answered  by  all 
but  Somers  :  it  was  repeated  to  as  little 
purpose.  And  as  the  only  chance  left,  was 
that  of  seeking  him,  James  took  this  task 
upon  himself.  He  accordingly  made  ev- 
ery exertion,  both  of  speed  and  signal,  but 
to  no  purpose;  and  found  by  his  watch, 
that  he  had  only  time  to  return  and  gain 
his  companions. 

"  Lamenting  the  fate  of  the  young  man, 
he  was  about  to  retrace  his  steps,  when  he 
was  suddenly  crossed  by  several  of  the  na- 
tives, who  seemed  to  have  dropped  from 
the  clouds,  s;j  well  had  they  managed  their 
concealment. 
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c>  Resistance  was  useless :  his  arms  were 
seized,  and  his  hands  secured  by  strong 


thongs.  He  was  then  obliged  to  march 
along  with  the  savages;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  day,  came  to  the  hut  of  him  who 
seemed  to  be  their  chief. 

"Here  he  found  the  disconsolate  Sotn- 
ers,  bound  like  himself,  and  lying  in  an  ob- 
scure corner  of  the  hut.  James  was  drag- 
ged to  the  same  place.  A  piece  of  matting, 
thrown  across  a  line,  separated  them  iron; 
the  rest  of  the  family,  which  consisted  of 
the  chief,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  one 
of  them  an  infant. 

"  The  two  prisoners  passed  a  miserable 
night.  All  that  the  imagination  could  sug- 
gest, of  torture  and  cruelty,  presented  it 


self  to  the  mind  of  Seiners :  his  former 
habits  of  indolence  and  ease,  heightened 
the  dreadful  contrast. — Nor  was  the  mind 
of  Wilson  without  great  fears :  he  was  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his 
situation,  and  was  turning  in  his  mind  ev- 
ery means  by  which  he  could  effect  his 
escape,  or  avoid  the  fate  which  seemed  to 
await  them  ;  that  of  death  or  slavery.  The 
groans  and  signs  of  his  companion,  added 
more  weight  to  his  sorrow. 

"  The  morning  came,  and  the  savage, 
after  looking  upon  them  with  a  ferocious 
smile,  examined  the  bands,  and  found  them 
secure.  He  then  took  his  arms,  and  left 
the  hut :  his  elder  boy  went  with  him, 
while  the  wife  with  her  infant  remained. 

MVilson  was  enabled  to  examine  every 
part  of  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and 
observed  where  the  mother  had  laid  her 
child,  while  she  prepared  her  meal.  She 
went  in  and  out  at  short  intervals,  but  at 
length  was  induced  to  stay  longer,  from 
some  circumstance  in  her  out-of-door  oc- 
cupations ;  and  Wilson,  thrusting  aside 
more  of  the  matting,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  discovery,  was  struck  with  horror 
at  seeing  a  snake  gliding  towards  the  place 
where  the  infant  lay. 

"  Mib  hands  were  bound;  but  he  was  a- 
b!e,  bv  some  exertion,  to  get  upon  h's  feet, 
and  following  wiih  great  caution,  the  snake 
in  its  progress,  before  it  had  raised  its  head 
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to  the  pillow  of  the  child,  it  was  crushed 
bv  his  foot.  It  writhed,  but  without  the 
power  to  hurt. 

"  The  mother  at  that  instant  entered, 
and  seeing  a  man  standing  close  to  her  in- 
iant,  imagined  he  had  murdered  it  :  she 
gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  flew  toward  the 
spot,  where  the  mangled  remains  of  the 
reptile,  and  the  safety  of  her  child,  showed 
her  what  had  taken  place.  She  fell  at  the 
feet  of  her  captive,  bathed  them  with  her 
tears,  and  testified  every  emotion  of  grat- 
itude. She  did  not,  indeed,  loose  his 
bands  ;  but  by  every  sign,  made  him  un- 
derstand she  was  interested  in  his  safety, 
A  portion  of  her  meal  was  set  before  him, 
and  her  kindness  was  also  extended  to  the 
wretched  Somers. 

"  Before  the  return  of  her  husband,  she 
placed  herself  at  the  entrance  of  the  dwel- 
ling, her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  the  body 
of  the  snake  at  her  feet ;  and  in  this  pos- 
ture she  was  found  by  him. 

"  After  a  conference  of  some  length, 
they  both  entered.  The  savage  chief  went 
up  to  his  captives,  surveyed  them  atten- 
tively, and,  with  much  apparent  concern, 
shook  his  head. 

"  The  woman  appeared  greatly  agitated, 
and  by  the  earnestness  of  her  gestures,  it 
was  easy  to  discern  that  there  was  danger 
still  awaiting  them  ;  and  the  night  was  a- 
gain  passed  W  dreadful  presages 
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"  On  the  morrow,  there  was  no  prepara- 
tions for  the  chase  ;  and  the  savage,  upon 
leaving  his  hut,  threw  over  him  a  kind  of 
mantle,  bordered  and  rudely  ornamented. 
— Distant  sounds  were  heard,  and  by  de- 
grees approached. 

"They  were  not  long  in  doubt  of  the 
meaning.  Several  persons  now  entered, 
along  with  the  chief.  The  prisoners  were 
by  signs  ordered  to  follow  them  out ;  and 
saw  a  considerable  number  in  different 
parts.  They  were  conducted  to  a  circle 
formed  by  the  natives,  distinguished  by 
the  same  kind  of  mantle,  which  was.  worn 
by  him  to  whom  they  were  captives. 


"  They  were  placed  in  the  niiiist,  and 
the  conference  began;  in  which  was  used 
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great  violence.  The  chief  to  whom  ther 
belonged,  in  haste  rose  up,  and  stripping 
the  mantle  from  his  shoulders,  threw  it 
hastily  on  the  ground  :  he  stood  motionless 
as  a  statue,  his  finger  pointing  to  where  it 
lay.  A  dead  silence  ensued — when  an  old 
man  rose  from  the  circle,  and  in  his  turn 
pointing  to  the  mantle,  it  was  immediate- 
ly seized  by  its  owner,  and  replaced  on  his 
shoulders.  The  assembly  then  broke  up. 

"  Wilson  and  his  companion  were  re- 
leased ;  and  in  conclusion  found,  that  by 
the  spirited  interference  of  their  master, 
they  had  exchanged  a  cruel  death  for  sla- 
very ;  and  they  were  soon  made  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  their  employment. 

"  A  spade,  evidently  of  European  man- 
ufacture, was  put  in  the  hands  of  each,  and 
a  piece  of  ground  was  given  them  to  clear. 

"  Here  the  dexterity  of  James,  and  his 
powers  of  labour,  were  brought  into  con- 
trast with  the  feeble  efforts  of  his  compan- 
ion. The  unfinished  task  of  Somers  brought 
him  severe  punishment:  he  was  ill  fed.  ill 
lodged,  and  sore  beaten ;  while  James  Wil- 
son was  cherished  in  the  same  way  that 
\ve  do  a  favourite  or  valuable  horse. 

"  Two  years  passed  on,  in  various  kinds 
of  work ;  and  a  Knowledge  of  the  language 
was  partially  attained,  by  which  they 
learned  that  some  traffic  was  carried  on 
at  a  distance  from  them  ;  and  as  Europe- 
an articles  were  found  in  the  hut  of  their 
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i-frief,  they  were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture 
the  means  by  which  they  came  there. 

"  From  this  circumstance,  the  hope  of 
escape  arose ;  but  they  well  knew  the  at- 
tempt, in  case  of  failure,  would  be  death, 
in  a  more  terrible  shape  than  that  from 
which  they  had  lately  escaped. 

"  Wilson  had  become  of  so  much  value 
to  his  owner,  and  in  such  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  his  situation  was  made  comparatively 
comfortable ;  and  he  was  also  able  to  pro- 
cure some  favour  for  his  helpless  compan- 
ion. He  obtained  so  much  the  confidence  of 
his  master,  that  he  was  sometimes  permit- 
ted to  accompany  him  on  his  excursions, 
and  once  on  a  journey  of  traffic  ;  but  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  only  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance, where  he  was  left  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  along  with  some  of  the  natives  in 
the  service  of  the  chief ;  whose  absence  did 
not  exceed  six  days,  as  many  had  been  ta- 
ken up  in  their  journey  to  this  place. 

"Journeys  of  this  description  took  place 
at  stated  periods.  It  then  became  a  mat- 
ter of  calculation  at  what  time  they  should 
make  the  attempt ;  and  a  short  time  previ- 
ous to  one  of  these  expeditions,  was  deter- 
mined on. 

"  In  all  this,  Somers  was  helpless  and 
passive.  The  time  when  released  from 
his  work,  was  spent  in  comparing  his  pres- 
ent, with  his  former  life,  or  in  unavailing 
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**  The  period,  however,  arrived  for  the 
enterprize;  and  it.  was  chosen  during  a 
hunting  season,  when  they  were  left  in  the 
care  of  a  few  natives,  whose  vigilance  was 
not  very  active,  during  the  absence  of  their 
chief.  Provisions  were  secured  in  such  a 
way,  as  was  least  suspicious,  and  the  night 
was  considered  the  proper  time  for  the  at- 
tempt. 

"  There  was  little  difficulty  in  passing 
their  guards,  though  the  perturbation  of 
Somers  was  such,  as  might  under  other  cir- 
cumstances have  rendered  their  scheme 
impracticable. 

"  They  directed  their  course  towards 
the  mountain,  using  every  precaution  both 
of  eye  and  ears ;  as  they  had  to  fear,  not 
only  pursuit,  ,but  the  chance  of  meeting 
with  parties  in  the  chase ;  and  were  once 
so  near,  that  they  were  obliged  to  secure 
themselves  in  a  marsh,  where  they  stood 
for  some  time  with  only  their  heads  out  of 
the  water,  scarce  daring  to  breathe.  When 
released  from  this  situation,  they  did  not 
venture  to  pursue  their  flight,  till  the  close 
of  the  day;  and  the  night  was  no  less  peri- 
lous, on  account  of  wild  beasts. 

"  The  morning  appeared,  and,  to  their 
great  joy,  brought  them  in  sight  of  the 
mountain;  though,  from  its  distance,  an- 
other day  must  be  spent  in  arriving  at  its 
base;  which,  when  they  had  accomplished, 
they  paused  and  took  some  refreshments 
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after  which,  Wilson  began  to  exert  his  skill 
iu  directing  their  course  over  the  mountain. 

"  He  had  obtained  some  slight  knowl- 
edge of  the  coast  on  which  they  were,  and 
also  contrived,  by  indirect  means,  to  gain 
information  that  the  ocean  was  in  a  south- 
west direction  from  the  mountain.  Their 
progress  was  often  retarded  bv  the  feeble- 
ness of  Somers,  who,  but  for  the  help  of  his 
companion,  must  have  perished  by  the  way. 

"  The  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  no 
less  laborious  than  the  other  part  of  their 
journev  ;  and  when  its  summit  was  gained, 
an  extended  space  lay  before  them.  The 
sun  was  obscured,  and  the  extent  could 
not  be  ascertained  ;  but  as  the  day  advan- 
ced, and  about  the  mid\vay  of  their  descent, 
the  clouds  dispersed,  and  save  them  a  pros- 
pect which  cheered  and  invigorated  them. 

"  The  ocean  was  seen  ;  and  in  the  verge, 
of  the  horizon,  their  imagination  made  them 
believe  they  could  discern  ships,  as  specks 
dimly  seen. 

"  They  had  no\v  a  point  to  direct  their 
steps,  and  with  great  fatigue  and  exertion 
reached  the  object  of  their  wishes.  The 
shore  was  broken  and  abrupt;  and  in  ma- 
ny parts,  the  rocks  rose  to  a  prodigious 
height ;  their  base  afforded  a  shelter,  and 
weariness  made  it  acceptable. 

"  James  had  calculated  the  time  so  well, 
that  whether  the  natives,  or  the  expected 
vessels,  would  arrive  soonest,  was  hardly 
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to  be  guessed :  their  anxiety  was  great, 
and  their  situation  alarming. 

"  Many  experiments  were  devised  for 
their  personal  safety,  so  as  to  make  their 
little  stock  of  provisions  last.  Much  of 
their  time  was  spent  on  the  top  of  the  rocks, 
watching,  and  preparing  signals.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  day,  after  their  arrival,  it 
was  their  good  fortune  to  discover  a  sail ; 
and  soon  after,  there  appeared  another, 
evidently  in  chase  of  the  first ;  and,  gain- 


g upon  it,  an  action  began,  in  the  course 
of  which  they  approached  so  near  the  land, 
that  one  of  them  ran  a-ground  ;  and  a  boat 
was  seen  making  towards  the  disabled  ship. 
"  The  return  of  the  day  gave  to  their 
view  the  two  vessels  ;  and  as  it  appeared 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting:  the  strand 
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ed  one  afloat,  they  were  busy  in  unlading 
the  cargo.  The  distance  was  such  as 
made  the  poor  adventurers  tremble,  lest 
their  signals  should  not  be  observed. 

"  At  last,  a  boat  was  seen  making  for 
shore,  but  in  a  different  direction  to  where 
they  were  stationed :  they  lost  no  time  in 
hastening  to  the  spot,  and  before  the  crew 
had  reached  the  land,  they  had  placed 
themselves  with  extended 'arms  to  hail 
their  approach. 


e<  It  appeared  that  an  English  sloop  of 
war  had  given  chase  to  a  Portuguese  slave- 
trader;  and  in  conclusion,  the  enemy's 
vessel  was  driven  on  shore  with  great  loss. 

"  Wilson  and  Somers  were  received  on 
board,  and  it  may  be  imagined  how  joyful 


they  were  made  by  this  release.  The 
captain  was  soon  acquainted  with  their 
situation,  and  their  passage  to  England  or 
elsewhere  was  to  be  worked  out.  Irt  this, 
Wilson  was  not  only  found  to  be  an  expert 
sailor,  but  useful  on  many  other  accounts. 
His  willingness  and  kind  disposition  were 
properly  appreciated;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  he  assisted  as  carpenter,  kept 
the  boatswain's  accounts,  and  was  some- 
times of  service  even  in  the  cabin. 

"  On  their  way  to  England,  they  fell  in 
with  an  outward-bound  fleet  of  Indiamen, 
and  Somers  found  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  passage  to  India.  The  young  men 
parted  with  mutual  regard,  and  not  with- 
out some  regret ;  they  had  been  partners 
in  misery,  and  Somers  would  have  been 
well  content  that  Wilson  should  have  shar- 
ed with  him  in  better  fortune  ;  and  but  for 
the  persuasion  of  the  captain,  James  would 
have  accompanied  his  friend  to  Calcutta. 

"There  is  very  little  more  of  adventure 
to  relate :  James  Wilson  continued  in  the 
service,  till,  by  his  good  conduct  and  the 
usual  gradations,  he  obtained  the  birth  of 
chief  mate  on  board  an  Indiaman ;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  gallant  beha- 
viour in  an  engagement  with  a  French  pri- 
vateer, in  which  his  captain  fell,  (though, 
with  great  loss,  the  Indiaman  with  her  rich 
cargo,  was  brought  safely  into  port,)  he 
had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  ves 
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sel,  during  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and  \vi;* 
confirmed  in  that  command,  on  his  arrival 
in  England,  when  the  particulars  became 
known. 

"  James  (now  Captain)  Wilson,  had  pla- 
ced his  parents  in  a  comfortable  situation, 
and  had  retired  with  a  considerable  for- 
tune. He  had  chosen  the  country  for  his 
residence  ;  and  between  the  occupation  of 
farming,  and  the  exercise  of  hospitality, 
passed  his  time  pleasantly  to  himself,  and 
usefully  to  his  neighbours.  An  occasion- 
al journey  to  the  metropolis,  varied  the 
scene,  and  gave  value  to  his  retirement. 

"  It  was  on  one  of  these  London  trips, 
that  he  visited  the  India  House,  (where  he 
had  many  friends  ;)  and  among  the  groups 
who  are  daily  seen  there,  with  folded  arms, 
and  listless  looks,  his  attention  was  arrest- 
ed by  one,  who  seemed  to  single  him  out 
with  an  expression  of  earnest  inquiry ;  and 
after  a  short  pause,  Wilson  recognized  his 
friend  Somers. 

"  His  story  was  soon  told  ;  it  was  that 
of  many  other  indolent  young  men,  who, 
from  early  habits  of  expense,  and  self-con- 
fidence, dissipate,  in  the  hope  that  those 
who  have  partaken  of  their  excesses,  would 
in  their  turn  administer  to  their  necessi- 
ties, or  supply  the  means  of  future  subsis- 
tence. This  was  tried  ;  and  in  the  usual 
way,  he  first  experienced  their  pity,  and 
then  their  neglect ;  till,  thrown  upon  the 
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world  and  his  own  exertions,  he  found  his 
powers  both  of  body  and  mind  insufficient 
for  the  bare  purposes  of  living. 

"  Somers,  on  his  arrival  in  India,  found 
that  the  news  of  his  father's  death  had  pre- 
ceded him  ;  and  also,  that  an  account  was 
brought  by  the  ship  in  which  he  first  em- 
barked, that  himself  and  Wilson  had  been 
left  among  the  savages.  In  whatever 
hands  the  affairs  of  his  father  had  fallen, 
he  was  not  calculated  to  discover  how  far 
all  had  been  justly  administered,  and  was 
therefore  obliged  to  take  up  with  the  state- 
ments that  were  made.  What  remained 
to  him,  with  prudent  management,  might 
have  secured  a  moderate  independence; 
instead  of  which,  it  had  escaped  he  knew 
not  how,  and  he  was  now  in  attendance  at 
the  India  House,  upon  some  vague  prom- 
ise of  employment  as  a  writer ;  when  it 
was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  with  Captain 
Wilson,  whose  interest  did  that  for  him, 
which  his  own  solicitations  could  never- 
have  effected. 

"  The  situations  of  the  gardener's  son, 
and  that  of  the  merchant's,  were  now  com- 
pletely changed  :  'and  I  hope,  my  dear 
Henry,  the  relation  will  not  be  lost  upon 
you ;  and  remember,  that  whatever  may 
be  your  rank  in  society,  if  you  are  not  use- 
ful, you  are  worse  than  nothing," 
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